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1 ^ • 

Vrefape^ — 

Coordiijation between organizations an^ agencies in the public and 
N private sectors has received consideifable" research attention for 

several years. Calls for increased doordination come from state and"^ • 
. federal governments ,a^ from cJLients and administrators. It^ is almost 

» e 

^ taken for granted tbat coordination is "good" and that'.one coordination 
str^gy will work about as well as another. Unfortunately, there are 
many questions^yet to be answered about coordination and the outcomes 

A reseafch network, or interest group, was formgd in 1977 under 
the ausipic^s of the North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 

Its purpose was to' assess the available Jcnowledge about coordination^' 

■» * * , * » ' ^ 

aad to prepare summaries of key results find research needs. This report 

iar the .summary; it summarizes what" the research net^rk' deemed' to be the 

most relevant and significant refsearch. * The key questions- consider^ci 

included the role of ^alternative philosophies of -coordination, 

coordination as a process, aretecedent facilitators and inhil^tors, 

consequences, methodology typically used, to study coordination, applied 

materials for practitioners, and recognitiorj* cf the importance of 

networks arid policy s'ectojrs. Implicati9ns of the flndingef are discussed 

for practitioners and for .specialists* . " / . 

A 'companion report (Research Needs on Interagency Coordination) 

suggests what the research network believes' to be important facets for 

.1 • , ' ' 
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further study. This publication also is available from the North Central 
Regional Center .for Rural Development. 
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Introduction 

During the last several years, coordination between organizations 
. and agencies in the public and private sectors has increasingly been 
defii\ed as desirable. Calls fot increased coordination c^ne from state 
and federal governments, clients, and agency administrators. It is 
almost always taken for granted that coordination is "good," that co- 
^ordinated efforts will produce greater impact than vjhen organizations 
work alone, or that one coordination strategy .will work as well as • 
another. Are these assumptions accurate? Research that provides "hard 
data" oxi the positive benefits of coordination is difficult to find. 
Furthermore, there appears to be little appreciation for the range in 
^ available coordination styles. For* example, would cli^ts and con- 
sumers of services prefer that organisations such as schools, hWpitals 

.5,^^ social service organizations compete for their business? Does 
coordination sometimes only m^an that the participating organizations 
use this process, to "divide up thp turf", and legitimize each dther's' 
organization? ' " " 

The purpose of our research during the past year was to assess the 
scientific and applied literature on coordination. We hoped to identify 
^me underlying principles of coordination' that are characterized by a 
* degree of certainty, to identify , gaps in knowledge, and identify 
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priorities for future research. We developed an extensive bibliography 
of thd literature during our research. To maximize our efforts, we 
developed a list of priority questions and issues and concentrated our 
efforts on one or more of th^se. Meetings were held during 1977-78 
and drafts of manuscripts read and critiqued. The. primary purpose of 
. the present publication is to present a summary of the key results and 
conclusions reached by the research group. 

Key questions considered ' ' . 

_ ^ 

We selected several key questions to organize our ' research' and guide' 
our analysis. These questions were selected because they have relevance 
for scientists and practitioners alike. Some of the fcey issues and - • 
questions th*at are considered in each of the chapters of the larger mono- 
graph are presentedjn Table 1. The following {)rocedure will be used 
here when presenting the key results^ First, we will briefly indicate 
wtfy these' questions apd issues are relevant. Second, we t^^ill present 
the key results and conclusions reached by the interest network. Sui^ry 
or integrative statements will be indicated in the text with an asterisk 
(*). In ot^er words, we are presenting the information that we consider 

to be the most important, reli£a)le, and up-to-date a^t this time. 
• V ■ . • . - 

Philosophies of Coordination' 

0 

Many are aware that the behavior of managers and specialists interested 
in business and economic organizations have. been guided and influenced by 
major managemeht philosophies, namely, "scientific management, "human 
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II. "CoordinatiOR^defined: 
elements, linkages and 
models" by Charles L. 
Mulford and David Rogers 

III* "Antecedent conditions which 
facilitate or inhibit coor- 
dination" by Burton Halpert 

IV. "Consequences of coordination 
c models" by David Rogers and 
Charles Mulford 



V. "Methodology used to study 
. coordination" by David A. 
Whet ten ^ 

VI, ^"Analysis of; applied materials 
and training for coordination" 
by Charles L, Mulford and 
and David Rogers 
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VII. "Interorganizational networks and 
*^and policy sectors" by J. 
Kenneth Benson • 
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What philosophies are used to justify coordination today? 
How do these philosophies differ from previous ones? ' 
How have social, Economic and political trends influenced 
philosophies of coordiaa**tion? 

What explanations are given for the failure of various 
philosophies? 

What do we mean by coordination? ^ow does coordination^ 
differ from other processes? 

What is actually coordinated? What "elements" are < 
coordinated? 

How does coordination occur? * 

What barriers exist'to make coordination difficult? 
What conditions facilitate coordination? 
How important are crises and survival factors for ' • 
stimulating "coordination? 

What criteria should be used to evaluate coordinated ' • 
efforts? 

How can the consequences of coordination be determined? 
What information needg do clients, administrators, and 
policy makers fiave about qootdination 'outcomes? 

What research designs and met^iodologies, have been- used 
. to study coordination? ' 
What kinds of data have been analyzed? 

What are<3t)me of the'^imits of existing designs? ^ 

What applied needs do practitioners have? 
How adequate are existing applied materials and Gaining 
packages? « . » . 

What priorities should be given in the development of 
appLied materials. ^ '* * T 

What are the constraints and limitations on training? 

What Targer and more macro factors influence coordination 
within the several functional sectors? 

Limitations of conventional theories for explaining sector 

coordination. ^ 

What "vested interests" are served by coordination? 

How are acceptable "rules of the game" developed? , 
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relations," and "industrial humanism."" The development of these managi- V 
- men t_phi;o Sophies, and the emergence of administrative practices used 
in interagency^ coordination are effected by changes in the Idtger social » 
economi6, and political arenas • Management pljiilosophiefi act as guides 
to behaviof and action (e,g., how a manager leads his/her subordinates 
is determined in part by a philosophy of management).. * ^ 

.Coordination in the public and private sectors has beep influenced, 
by different philosophies^t particular times in history. The coordina- 
tion of human services can be used to illustrate changes in coordination 
philosophies. This sector ^w^ns chosen for illustration because an in- 
creasing amount of our resources is designated each year for human ser- 
vices and because a majority of the codrdination- literature ha§ focused * 
upon the human services, ' • * ^ 

^Utilitarianism, or laissez-faire approach-- 
J the dominant philosophy of the 1850-192Qs. ^ 

The dominant philosophy of coordination during the early period in 

the development of social services and human services in the United 

•States was based upon ^utilitarian and laissez-^faire principles comparable 

in some ways to the scientific management philosophy* of management. The *. 

major process used to' achieve order between organizations was competition . 

✓ V ' • 

Nearly all human services 'were private with each organization possessing 
its own power Vase. The bateis of power or control ^mong these agencies 
was ^possession of resources <in a context of resource scarcity. A widely 
held assumption Was that competition would eliminate duplication of 
services,^ would , help identify program gaps, and would improve efficiency. 



^Why did this philosophy lose support as a major organizing principle? 
•The utilitarian approach did not live up to expectations. The depres- 
sion of the 1930s brought a' disenchantm^t with this approach among ■ 
both put/lie and pr^ate sectors. But despite the negative criticism's ^ 
of this philosophy of coordination, it has c^tinued to be- an important 

r * f " ( 

force. This has occurred even thoiigh there are serious constraints on 
the "free market" and even in times of public and private monopolies/ 

*Rise and fall of altruism as a philosophy of ^ ' 
coordination in 1920-1950s, 
* - * • ' . ^ ; • • r 

During the 1920-1950s the utilitarian, laissez-faire philosophy was 
•replaced by altruism as tHe dominant philosophy of coordination. In con- 
trast to the focus on individualism ajid competition of the earlier period"", 
cooperation and social responsibility were stressed. Harmony and soli- 
darity-^ere sought, v^peals for cooperation between organizations were 
made. Coordinating councils were cre^ed and" primarily -reliance was 
placed on moral obligation to^induce coordination. Was this philosophy 
successful? Again, the evidence is not concl-usive, Ca^eration did , ' 
not occur as frequently as desired. , It became apparent that the goals 
and programs of (kganizations are frequently in conflict, and managers 
discovered that conflict could not be eliminated tljXQugh voluntary 
cooperation. * 

^ ^Administrative rationality and ^bureaucracy # 

stressed , in the 1950-1970s period! 

A "corporate" or "managed economy" are terms used to describe the 

organization of human services among the public and private sectors ^ 



during the 1950 to 1970 period. Since World. W^r tl, the private human ■ 
service sector has been overshadowed by the growth bf -the public sector; 
government* has turned to bureaucracy as a tool for achieving coordiriation. 
' Management techniques that showed pfomise'in business and industry often 
were copied. The large and increasing number of government programs 
was accompanie'd by a greater reliance on a single bureaucratic authority- 
to bring order. Guidelines and administrative regulations were empha- 
sized, and in the 1960s efforts were made to increase the linkages be- 
tween local, state, and federal levels. In the private sector during 

^ - * ' r 

this peribd,, community welfare councils changed their focus so that they 
were more involved in centralized planning; fund raising efforts were 

V 

centralized and Unljted. Funding programs increased. Community councils 
(the United^'Way) at times recommended changes in the service delivery 
system and in individual agency programs. Service integration programs 
that sought to coordinate public and private agencies at local and state 
levels by creating new administrative relationships were implemented. 
Has this philosophy which emphasizes the role of administration 
^and bureaucracy been successful? Those who try to promote service inte- 
gration often have less power than the organizations being coordinated, * 
thereby weakening the role of the integrator. Comprehensive planning 

L , ' , 

has not been well received. Political, constitutional, legal; and 

^ . *- * • ' ^ 

technical barriers all act to hinder coordination through a centralized 

approach. This philosophy of centralized coordinatioh^s confronted 

today by a ^strong emphasis on pluralism, which arg«^ that multiple 

centers of power are best* The emphasis on local control is still . 
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♦Strong and acts as a challenge tc^t^bureaucratic control in interagency 



systems. Finally, there is 'llftle systematic evidence of success to 
support this approach. While pluralism has hindered the ^spread of 
administrative, bureaucratic philosophy; 'it has encouraged the develop- 
ment of another more recent philosophy. 

*Citizen participation and public choice 
stressed, 1960-I97ps. 

Some have ^rgued during thp 1960-70s that the interests ^ all 

relevant groups should be considered when creating a service delivery 

system. Citizen participation in decision making and client choice 

among service programs are being stressed more often. This rise in 

the power of "consumers" of social services parallels a rise in the 

power of^ interest groups^ in the public sector.*' It is argued that ^ 

citizen participatij^n in ^agency planning will reduce the unresponsive 

. and unaccountable nat;ure of human service organisations. Another 

^alternative associated with thi^ philoso^)hy is to create oppor4:uni*ties 

for Consumers of services to choose and "purchase'' , the "desired services 

with vouchers. Ct Js assumed that "purch^es - will be from organiza- 

tions which are dping the best job of providipg services. Problems 

with this more egalitarian philosophy include the difficulties of 

creating a meaningful citizen participation, and dealing with the 

argument that consumers may not be the best judge *g^f the ^effectiveness 

.of service providers. Criteria used by' consumers may be unreliable 

or not relevant. ^ 
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What will be the dominant philosophy used to -guide coordination 
^in the 1980-MOO period?' wm continued inflation and competition for ' 
resources favor a return to a utilitarian philosophy? Or, will ,some 
combination of bureaucratic authority and reliance upon citizen involvl- 

•I ' • 

ment be stressed? There is uncertainty here. We argue that the pre- 
dominate philosophy of administration will We consistent with the larger 
social, political, and economic environment within which it operates, 
and may parallef the dominant philosophy 'in business and economic manage- 



1^ 

ment. 



Practitioners should be aware of their own personal philosophy and 
be able to see how this affects 1;heir behavit^r. They also should realize 
that conflict can develop between persons who, identify with different 
ji/phit^Tsophi^s of coordination. • 

Analysis of Coordination as a Process 

Our review of the literature revealed very little consensus about 

coordination as a process*. Coordination is frequently confused with , 

or defined in tenps of, other processes. Our approach in defining 

.coordination begins from the perspective that organizations are doing 

something together to meet the individual needs of their own units. 

. \ ■- * ' • ^ * 

But then we go a step further and include the idea- that' they also are 

intereisted in a larger problem or issue that extends beyond their own 

• m 

• f 

special interests. ^ 

^Coordination means, that organizations use 
decisi6n rules to deal, collectively with 
a shared environment, » * 
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*The decision rules can be iryiTidatBd by, a thi^rd 
party or may be created by the participants. 

The decision rules that govern the interagency system are frequently, 
developed by the participating organizations. However, the rules may be 
mandated by superordinate levels. Rules may describe what is required 
to secure federal funding stipulating that -planning for health, police 
services and so must be done on an area basis or multicounty basis • 
Even when the rules are mandated, they are usually general enough to 
allow some give and take and negotiation between the organizations • 
Coordination, then, always involves a degree of ^^djustment in the indi- 
vidual organization's goals, methods, and procedures as an organization 
coordinates with others. 

*The el'ejnents that are coordinated may include 
information , clients , program development , ♦ and 
resources. 

A variety of element* can be coordinated, and it may not be neclssary 
to coordinate all of these elements in every Interaotion. Two organi- 
zations might decide to coordinate their efforts fo determine which 
programs are most crucial for their common clients, but may decide tiot 
to try to coordinate the delivery of services to these clients. 

*Elements should be coordinated at the * 
appropriate level « 

Whatever elements are coordinated, it is important that the elements 

are coordinated at the appropriate level. It is argued that securing 

funding and resources is best accomplished at the institutional or com- 

munfty level. Decisions'^ about program development are best made by 
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organizational leaders, and clients are best coordinated at the agency 
Ifne' staff level. Infcrmatlon, on the other hand, should be coordinated 
at all levels. 

*A wide choice of linkage mechanisms exist for 
cocvrdinating elements. 

Practitioners have many choices to consider when seeking mechanisms 
to link the units being coordinated. Many administrative linkages such 
as joint budgeting, fund transfer, joint funding, and purchases of ser- 
vices are available. Linkages that have to do with personnel practices 
are available such as joint use of staff, colocation of staff, staff 
transfers and staff outstationing can be used. Planning and programming 
•linkages include joint planning, programming, and evaluation. Admini- 
strative support services can also be used as linkages; these include 
joint record keeping, common grant — management, and use of common suppott 
services such as clerical, printing and postage services. 

Linkage mechanisms to coordinate clients and recipients of services 
can include core services such as client outreach, intake, diagnosis, 
referrals, and follow-up. A variety of modes of case coordination also 
is available such as case conferences, using a case coordinator, and 
using a team to work with clients. 

*A number of models qr general plans for 
coordination exist. 

When we speak of models for coordination we mean general plans or 

approaches that are available. Fortunately, a variety of coordination 

models exist. We use the term '^f ortunately" because no single model 
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may be best for use in both the public and private sectors or in efforts 

» 

to integrate the two sectors • Three models of coordination considered 
in this^ project include mutual adjustment, alliances, and corporate 
models. 

Mu t ua 1 " a d j us tme n t . * 

When the mutual adjustment model is used, ^ very limited lights and 
powers are granted by organizations to a coordinator or to <5ther organi- 
zations. An example of coordination by mutual adjustment would be several 
organizations participating in a project to provide youth services on 
a voluntary basi^. Any common goals that emerge are likely to be temp- 
orary. Professionals or staff at the supervisory — rather than the top 
administrative level — will often be involved in meetings, and coordina- 
tion theough staff conferences will occur as need arises. Few^organi- 
zational resources are committed arid informal agreements, rather than 
a reliance upon formal rules and contracts tends to prevail.. 

Alliance models of coordination 

Interagency federations and councils are examples of coordination 
through alliances* Who represents the organization depends on the 
elements, being, cdordinated and the degree of commitment that organiza- 
tions make-* to the effort. If decisidns are* made that affect member 
agencies, higher- ranking persons will participate. If the goal is 
primarily one of providing better services to clients, * lower- ranking 
persons are more likely to participate. Rules and formality are 
more likely to'occtir in this approach than with mutual adjustment, 
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but these rules and formal agreements are not so rigid that they pre- 
clude further negotiations among organizations. Coalitions may develop 
or the organizations may choose to create a central administrative unit 
and allocate some power to it. The new unit (created by the agencies) 
can play a mediator or broker role if needed and may facilitate agree- 
ments. With alliance as the model for coordination, both the member 
agencies and the central unit have power. 

Corporate models of coordination 

A. major characteristic of corporate models is a hierarchical authority 
system. An example of a corporate model would be departments within a 
local municipal government that are required to relate to a common chief 
executive and administrative system. Department heads and upper-level 
administrators are more likely to be involved in contacts between organ- 
izations. There is considerable emphasis on the use of written policies 
and formal procedures. Part of this emphasis occurs because the resources 
committed to this type of coordination may be relatively high. 

Given the wide variety of elements to be coordinated, linkage mech- " 
anisms available for use, levels for coordination, and general models 
* to choose from, we argue that a contingency perspective of coordination 
is best. That is, the most appropriate coordination model will depend 
on the characteristics of the participating , organizations, on the clients 
involved, and the elements to be coordinated. Administrators aod planners 
should be encouraged to review alternative approaches to coordination 
that are possi^ble, and should be aware that the "best" model of coordin- 
ation often depends on a number of relevant ^factors. 
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Antecedent Facilitatbrs and Inhibitors 
of Coordination 

An understanding of 'factors that may serve to inhibit or facilitate 
coordination is very important. Practitioners can use this information 
to better understand why failures and s\iccesses have occurred; This, 
i^nformation may also be used by coordinators to plan and guide coordina- 
tion when it is attempted. 

^Organizations often turn to coordination 
to survive. 

To maximize their own resources, to capture the resources of others, 
or to respond to mandates from superordinate organizations, agency admin 
istrators may decide to coordinate. Coordination always involves some 
costs and always results in some degree of internal disruption as organ- 
izations adjust to each other when work^ing toward joint decisions and 
actions. Orientations toward coordination will vary among organizations 
These orientations depend in part upon the broader institutional thought 
structure that exists in the community and in part upon the meanings and 
interpretations reached by organizational leaders*. For example, coordin- 
ated efforts are more likely to occur when community-wide perceptions 
favor coordinated efforts. Coordination also is more likely if organi- 
zational leaders perceive that benefits from coordination will outweigh 
costs and that all organizations participating in the system are legiti- 
mate. In addition to these perceptions about coordination, a number of 
specific inhibitors and facilitators have been identified. 

r 
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*There are both subjective and objective 
- facilitators. 



A variety of subjective and objective facilitators exist. For 
example^ coordination is more likely if administjrators have a positive 
attitude toward coordination, when organizations have similar interests 
and coordination is perceived as needed. When administrators are aware 
of the ways their organization is interdependent with others, coordina- 
tion becomeis more likely. t * 

Close geographical proximity acts as a facilitator because this 
allows for infoifmal communication between key decision makers and staff. 
In addition, commonly held View;8 of community needs, shared professional 
ethics, and a cosmopolitan ojutiook among decision mak^s also encourages 
coordination. ' * - ' ' 

' I 

Actual or suspected^ losses of clientele make coordination less likely 
to occur and this prob^bd^lity is increased i^^ the organizations have 
already experienced negative result's f roni prior Interaction and if there 
is a structure that discourages coordination. Organizations Vhose pro- 
cedures are highly stanHardized are better able to prepare for joint 
endeavors. Organizations that have multiple goals or a broad conception 

of their target goals and clientele are more' likely to coordinate. 

» 

Finally, coordination is more likely^ if the i>ersons ,who represent theijr 
organizations ("boundaty spaimers") are. delegated the authority required 
for them to paipti-cipate effectively*. ^ 

*There are both subjective and objective inhibitors . 
Coordination is less-like"ly to occur if too much disruption in 
organizational functioning is expected by agency personnel. Disruption 

. ■ 21 ■ , 



is feared* becausfe coqrdihatsion almost always requires some degree of 
retraining, role definitiqns, and perhaps a reassessment of rewards for 
the persons who are invSlved in tasks«.that are atypijcal to them. 

The results 'of prior coordfnation efforts can affect the likelihood 
of coordination. Efforts to 'promote coordination wili be more difficult 
if some organizations are seen as /a threat or if they do not have a 
good reputation. Coordination, on the other hand, is^ittore likely if 
it is thought that participating will add to an organization's prestige 
or power. ^ < . • , 

Coordination is facilitated wtten -leaders are similar in their social- 
status and if frequent communication' already occurs between* the organiza- 
tions. Organizations with differing degrees of bureaucrat;'izatlo^ are 
less likely to coordinate. Organizations that are greatly dissimilar 
will have difficulty in planning and'aqting on a jol^t b.asis. Ii^ addi- 
tion, organizations that have .almost ho administrative machinery finjj * 
it difficult to coordinate without being coapted. ' 

Coordination is more likely to occur when it is mandated. But ' 
contradictory mandates sometimes exist that inhibit coordination. Over- 
lapping polit?icaa and geographical domain designations o^cur frequently. • 
Mandates ^Iso are less likely to be effective if -there is a prior history 
of poor federaX-state-local relationsor i£ jurisdictional boundaries 
and lines of accountibility and mission are not clear. 

* A wide rang^ of people have an Interest in facilitators and inhibitors 
of coordination. It is probably true, however, that an even larger number 
of people are interested in the "results," or consequences of coordinated 
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efforts. Although the "bottom line" question may relate to the conse- 
quences of coordination, this issue is difficult' to deal with because. 

* 

of the number of different" kinds of interests that exist^and the dif- 
ferent criteria bf success usedvby these groups. 

Consequences of Coordination Models* 
A relatively large number of different audiences with different 
.success criteria is interested in the outcomes of coordination including: 
1) coordinators; 2) policy makers, 3) agency administrators, and 4) clients 
and« others. 

*Relatively few efforts have been made to gauge 
the consequences of coordination. 

^Different audiences use differeht success criteria. 
*Dif ferent .coordination models have different 
consequences . " ^ 

Very little systematic work is available that demons trates^he a^ttual 
outcomes or consequences of coordination. This is surprising given the 
great interest in coordination today by its many advocates. A very 
clear priority should be given to documenting the a<:tual, compared ta 
the projected, outcomes of coordination.^ It could be, for example, 
that coordination in some cases is too costly, is actually less efficient, 
and is unnecessary. On the other hand, it is possible that more coordin- 
ation exists than is detected in prev\-ous studies. Therefore, this ' - 
position is difficult to assess. : 

Pqlicy makers and funding agencies may be less interested in the 
dypamlcs of the coordinated effort than in its ultimate outcomes in ' 
terms of clients reached and impact on clients. Coordinators and 
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organizations .trying to promote coordination Ly be more interested in 
the joint results th^t occur' and in^the relationships that result or 
in elimiWing any /conflict that^might be present. Agency administra- 
tors tend to be concerned about their agencies' missions and whether 
coordination has had a positive affect.' Clients want to know if joint* 
, efforts will help them meet their needs and solve problems. 

What do the results of previc?us -Studies reveal? Given the limited 
amount of available data, what can be said about The consequences of 
alternative coordination models? The concerns of policy makers often 
include greater accessibility of services, greater continuity, and 
greater efficiency. Greater accessibility and continuity are more • 
likel]^ to be relaized through corporate models of coordinat4.on, and 
greater efficiency achieved with alliances and. with corporate models. 
Fojr these reasons policy makers may not support coordination efforts 
using mutual adjustment. 

Coordinators realize that conflict is more iikely to occur in 
mutual adjustment and alliance models. Corporate models may be pre^- 
f erred by coordinators who hope to minimize conflict. Coordinators 
who hope to emphasize comprehensive planning and priority setting 
may prefer corporate models. In addition, coordinators who hope to 
see the development of system (gomp'rehensive) goals, compared to 
-Individual, agency goals, may prefer corporate models because these are 
more easily accomplished with these models. In addition coordinators 
who hope to see the development of system (comprehensive) goals, com- 
pared to individual agency goals, may prefer corporate models. Formal 
provisions for the distribution of resources are provided for in 
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corporate models, but if informal bargaining and negotiation are ' ' 
/desired, mutual adjustment or alliances are more appropriate designs. 

Agency administrators tend to. be concerned about organizational 
• autonomy. Mutual adjustment models result in less loss of autonomy; 
alliances and corporate models tend to be resiste^ .when possible. 
Participation in joint efforts with a strong centralized authority \ ' 
makes it more difficult for organizations to secure and maintain public 
suppc^t. If resources are relatively scarce, mutual adjustment may be 
preferred by administrators because the costs for participation are 
less. Studies show that mutual adjustment models involve fewer resources 
than do corporate efforts • 

Little empirical evidence Us available about the direct benefits 
for clients from the various coordination models • Research on this 
topic should be given a high priority, gome limited evidence indicates 
that corporate models do provide greater ac^cessibility and continuity, 
of services/ Citizen- participation is reported to be both high and low 
J^lth corporate models, however, depending upon, other relevant factors. 
gimiXarily, evidence. about the impact of alliances on clients is quite 
mixed. ^ We know very little about the actual consequences/of corporate, 
alliance, or mutual adjustment /models of coordination. Hbpefully, an 
* assessment of the research strategies that have been, aiid' might be ■ 
used^ will lead to more appropriate and comprehensive evaluations'. 

Methodology Used to Study Coordination 
Our review of th'e research on coordination reveals many problems 
and Inadequacies. More research is required before we will be abl^ 
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to know about the entire impact of coordination and. before we will be 

* < * ^ 

'able to provide practitioners with the info^ation that i^Veally 
useful to them. ' y 0 * • 

* • » 

*Prevlous res ear ch^has' assumed that coordination ' / 
is a highly Valued acti>vity regardless of cost; 
Benefits have been analyzed primarily from the 
point of view of elites, ^' 
*Research has only rarely examined coordination 
' * using multiple levels of analysis, 

m 

The research has heen dominated by an intiferest in increasing 
^ i 

coordination, or by studies of the correlates of coordination. An un- 
stated assumption has been that coordination is good. The research 
has primarily emphasized studies of the organization of voluntary co- 
ordination. Relatively few studies have cons;idered the influence of 
coercion, force, or mandates on the decision, to coordinate, a This pro- 
coordination orientatidn appears to exist because: 1) our society as 
a t^^hole looks with favor on consensus, compatability, and unity, 2) be- 
cause much of the early pioneering research took this perspective, 
3) because .the sponsors of research have been willing to fund research 
on cooperative coordination, and 4) because research on coordination 
is 'easier ta conduct than research on conflict and competition, 
^ * Research has only rarely looked at benefits from coordination except 
in terms of the needs and interests of elites who have a vested interest 
in mainta:ining the status quo,' Administrators of specific/ agencies 
have often been regarded as the primary consumers of research findings. 
Because of the biases ^cited above, most research has focused upon 
single organizations or upon dyadic relationships. Very few studies- 
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have considered the impact of community settings on coordination and 
very few studies have considered the wider network of organizations or 
relations between networks. It is very important that research be con- 
ducted on these larger networks because they are so vital in our under- 
Standing of community « 

*Stirvey research on organizations studied at 
a single point in time have been conducted 
most frequently. 

Almost no longitudinal studies of coordination, except jFor limited 
case studies are available. Longitudinal studies are needed to deter- 
mine the actual impact of coordination and to evaluate alternative 
theories.. In ajWition, very few ethnological studies that provide in- 
depth analysis \t the processes of coordination and of the impact of 
coordination on the funationing of .organizations are available. We 
do not know whether organization members who represent their organiza- 
tions in coordinated efforts .require special training. We do not know, 
if these members face unusual role stress. At present we cannot answer 
these questions with any high degree of confidence and longitudipal 
research is a high priority. ^ 
-< 

)*Relatively few studies of the private sector 
have been completed. * 

« 

Research on public agencies has dominated the field. A gr§at pdrtion 
of* the work has* been done in health and welfare settings. Research in , 
the private sectdr has usually been done with the secondary analysis, of 
, data and with extremely gross indicators of coordination. Consequently, 



we know very little about coordination between business organizations 
and other organizations in the private sector/ 

*A narrow view of the coordination process 
^ has predominated. 

The research hak not emphasized the several options, that exist. with 
regard to the elements being coordinated or the linkage mechanisms used. 
In addition, the research has ribt been Qomprehens^ive enough to consider 
the possible benefits for a variety of relevant audiences, including 
' clients, interest groups, administrators, coordinators, and policy 
makers. 

Analysis of Applied Materials of Practitioners 
and Training for Coordination 

Although coordination has been strongly encouraged, a very high 

degree of interest shown by practitioners » very few guidelines for 

practitioners have been developed and made available in training materials 

*Few^ of the apf)lied materials contain specific 
steps to follow or checklists to use. 

We think that most practitioners would be disappointed by the applied 
materials that exist on the subject of coo^rdination. Most ot.Xhe applied 
materials are really only orientations to the process. Few of the mater- 
lals contain specific steps to foliow^or checklists and guides to use. 
Most pf the training that has been done ha^ been of very short duration 
with little in-depth training provided. The impact of the training may 
be slight because ueually only one or two persons from the same organiza- 
tion have been trained. 

4 . ' " 
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Most of the applied materials flave been centered on services for 
youth, mental health, family planning, and mental retardation which 
limits their usefulness across a wide spectrum of possible coordinating 
situations, 

4 

t 

*The theoretical and empirical support for 
, training materials is modest at best. 

Very little emphasis has been given to examining the relationship 

between the content of the applied materials and what the research and 

theory on coordination will actually support. Much of the content of 

the applied materials actually focuses on interpersonal relations and 

how the attitudes and knowledge of administrators can be changed, e.g,,' 

the content. does not hav6 much to do directly with coordination between 

organizations. ^ 

*The training has not been ^-^evalua ted. 
Very little att;dntion has been paid to determining the outcomes 
from training about coordination. A wide variety of training opti6ns , 
could be considered, depending upon the heeds of the persons being 
trained and 'their organizations,^ such as the analylsis of case studies, 
simulation^ and so on. Training needs of persons at different levels 
in the organisation^ should be determined and the impact of the train- 
ing much more carefully evaluated. ^Administrators are .reminded that 
coordination usually does result in some disruption of normal organ- 
izational activities. This disruption may be 'greater- when trainees 
try^ to use newly acquired coordination skills for the first time than 
when they are^ pore expert. In addition, if it is "known that coprdination • 
is to be emphasized, administrators may wish to try tq hire persons who are 
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positive in their orientation toward working with othet organizations 
or those who already have these skills. We do not really know at 
present if training for coordination is useful or not. Codification 
of research results. Coordination principles, action steps to follow, 
a^d options for coordination should be compiled. W6 suggest that 
priority should be given to bringing theorists, researchers, and practi- 
tioners togethCt- to discuss the state of the art with regard to coordin- 
ation, to evaluate how this knowledge might be made useful for a variety 
of training audiences, and to take "kteps to develop and test learning 
modules . 

Interorganizational Networks and 
' Policy Sectors 

The research and theory abqut coordination and the applied materials 

that have been developed for the practitioners have largely ignored the 

political-economic context within which coordination occurs. The focus 

instead has been on exchanges that occur between organizations and the 

ways that councils work. The forces that influence the interdependencie^s. 

such^ as legal mandates, the influence of community elites, and so on 

hav6 recieved scant attention. 

*An analysis of political-economiq sectors is 
required to complement existing research. 

Because most of the current research and theory focus only upon 
surface-level phenomena, we suggest that an analysis oi "deeper struc- 
tures"' that ijnpact and set the stage for relations between organizations 
Is needed. Functional sectors of organizations, connected to each other 
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through resource dependencies, and distinguished from other clusters 
of ^ organizations, form the basic units of analysis^ in a macro approach 
to cbordination. For example, in the economic sphere we may recognize 
an interdependently connected set of firms producing a common product 
as an industry; in the political sphere,, we may see an interconnected 
set of agencies as a policy subsystem or policy arena. A comparative 
analysis of interorganizational sectors, between sectors in whol^ 
societies, and between sectors in different societies should be con- 
sidered, 

*To understand relationships of resource dependence, 
one must look to the existing structural interests 
and to the existing structure formation rules . 

From a political-economic perspective, coordination occurs primarily 

because of resource dependence between organizations which form clusters 

such as dyads, larger sets, networks, and even sectors. Previous research 

9 9 

and theory have concentrated only on an analysis of the resource depend- 
encies, and usually only in dyads or sets of organizations. 

The larger or "deeper structure" of relationships between organi- 
zations consists of the sets of vested interests served by and supporting 
the present organization of a policy sector. The vested interests of 
a policy sector, or their representatives establish the rules that 
define the permissible solutions to situations tJat require coordination. 
For example, vested interests have a large impactoiTlegislation that 
results in mandates for coordination. Sometimes the rules that result 
are contradictory, inladequate, and are poorly conceived. Not all of 
theo rules are formal and in the form of law. The power elites in 
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sector may establish informal rules, too. The point is, however, that 
coordination is greatly influenced by the "rules" that ve'sted interests, 
and the sources of,.the existing rules of the coordination game, only " 
^ lilgited understanding is possible. It is especially appropriate that 
practitioners, including those^ charged with promoting coordination in 
communities, be made aware of the fact that the present information 
about interest groups 'is quite limited. In some cases, it may be more 
useful to focus one's energies on understanding who the vested interests 
are and how the formation of rules can be changed or introduced than 
it is to try to promote or influence coordination direct\y. between two 
agencies. > , 
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